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PART ONE 
ARISTOCRATIC DECLINE AND THE RISE OF MODERNISM 


An Unconventional Approach 


In this work, I focus on one particular aspect of the Church in Europe during the late 19" and early 
20" centuries. That is the rise of the democratic attitude to authority that has come about since the 
so-called Modernist Crisis in the Roman Catholic Church. I view the Modernist phenomenon as 
an historical template through which to understand the politics (i.e., political activities 
characterized by artful and often dishonest practices) between the Church and the State, and to 
evaluate the polity (i.e., the form or constitution of a politically organized unit) of the Church and 
the State. ' However, there is much more to ecclesiastical Modernism than the political aspect that 
I present here. Chapter One addresses Modernism as an internal ecclesiastical phenomenon, that 
is, a movement within the Roman Church but not of the Roman Church. Given that internal 
movement, in Chapter Two I discuss the resistance of the Church’s aristocratic hierarchy to a 
developing democracy. * In Chapter Three I focus on the contemporary period and discuss a 
philosophical and theological issue related to Modernism but was unknown to the Modernists 
themselves. That is, the phenomenon of modern French /aicité which has appeared as a 
development of the religious experience following upon the evolution of the distinction between 


Church and State. 


In addressing the question “what was ecclesiastical modernism?” I follow Maude Petre’s 
understanding, (as I do in much of this monograph), which she put to pen in 1914 but published in 
1918 because of World War I, that Modernism 


was, in fact, a spiritual struggle between the principles of ‘self-determination’ and human 
democracy, and those of unrepresentative authority and unsympathetic rule. If we are now 


battling that ‘the world may be made safe for democracy,’ that national and political 


1! understand the term ‘phenomenon’ to mean “any presentation, cognition or experience whose form and order 
depends upon the synthetic form of the sensibility and categories of the understanding. In contrast to noumenon 
and thing-in-itself which lie outside the conditions of possible experience, and remain, therefore, theoretically 
unknowable.” Dictionary of Philosophy: Ancient, Medieval, Modern, Littlefield, Adams (1963) s. v. phenomenon. 

* Ultimately, republican democracy will mean the end of Roman politics in ecclesial polity. 
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institutions may be brought into accordance with human need and aspirations, so the 
Modernist was fighting to make Churches safe for democracy, to bring the mechanism of 
religious life into accordance with free spontaneous life of heart and head in the believer. 
The Modernist, then, was out for the liberation of religious life from the exaggerated claims 


of religious form. ° 


I view the Modernist Movement as being a philosophical and spiritual type of movement within 
an earthly social struggle interpreted in terms of a political philosophy, rather than in terms of a 
political science. The latter being the current dominant perspective in contemporary Western social 
studies. Petre’s book was written during World War I, but only published postwar in 1918. The 
significance of that observation (that she herself had made) will not be lost, I am sure, on the 
readers of her book who are sensitive to the contextual influences (in her case the war) on an 
author’s perception of events. This holds true even as I write during Russian-Ukrainian War which 
continues to be covered by the ubiquitous media which details war reports alongside sports scores. 
The result being that from my perspective in North America this war, at times, ranks, like sports, 


as a “media event” in spite of the horrendous casualties incurred. 


Modernism was a movement within the Church, but it was not a Church movement. Its origin had 
been identified as initiated by some of the faithful within the Church and subsequently publicly 
denounced by an unfriendly ecclesiastical authority. It was, in truth, a movement of the human 
spirit desiring to be liberated from an oppressive institution. But the same institution was not 
always oppressive. At a certain stage during the development of its political philosophy, i.e., during 
the Middle Ages, the church’s initial right to evangelize the whole world evolved into the right to 
rule the whole world. I would cite the “Doctrine of Discovery” (part of a series of Papal Bulls 
dating back to the 15 Century) that became known as jus gentium or “law of nations” as an 
example of this philosophy shared between Church and Empire at the time. And by the time of the 
Reformation the Church’s administration had come to regard religion as her particular possession. 
But religion, as such, is not to be understood only as a phenomenon unique to particular political 
cultures Modernists believed. It is more than that, being a phenomenon as universal as humanity 
itself. Thus, religion is universal and its management belongs to no particular political authority 


as was maintained by the classical arrangement of Church and Empire. However, at a particular 


3 Modernism: Its Failure and Its Fruits, London: T. C. & E. C. Jack, (1918:ix). 
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stage of Western evolution, the late 19" and early 20" centuries, the institutional Church was 
perceived as overruling the religious and spiritual needs of the faithful and humanity, and was 
concerned with its own political self-interests. In practice it appeared to those of a Modernist 
inclination within the Church that all humanity was held to be subservient to the needs of the 


Church, given that it was God’s will. As Maude Petre noted: 


In a motu proprio of 18 December 1903, which gave a ‘Fundamental Rule for popular 
Christian action,’ Pius X. told the Italian group that it was “in conformity with the order 
established by God that there should be, in human society, princes and subjects, patrons 
and proletariat, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, nobles and plebeians;” while any 
concerted Catholic action, independent of ecclesiastical authority, was, by various 


regulations, rendered illegitimate. * 
A distrust of ecclesiastical (aristocratic) authority was beginning to be evident. 


My approach in this work is not as a political scientist chronicling the history of Modernism, but 
as a political philosopher studying the phenomenon of Modernism as a particular human religious 
movement influencing politics. My philosophical interpretation then need not be within a 
particular Catholic perspective. However, the reader familiar with Gaudium et Spes will no doubt 
recognize the Roman Catholic Church’s self-definition at Vatican II as being influenced by the 


Modernist philosophers and theologians of an earlier time. 


The role of the contemporary philosopher and the historian have been neglected within a Church 
concerned more with attending to the physical and material needs of the unlearned rather than the 
learned. Therefore, there has been little growth in intellectual or scientific wisdom despite the 
foundation of universities by the Church and various religious orders. At its height of influence, 
Modernism was primarily a learned movement in which theological opinions caused much distress 
in the spiritual lives of the less learned whom George Tyrrell, the English priest, saw as reflecting 
the “faith of the millions.” Maude Petre, quoting Tyrrell, noted that the learned arranged among 
themselves to speak of things as “abstract, orderly, and artificial” while the unlearned speak of 


things as “concrete, disorderly, and natural.” ° 


4 Modernism: Its Failure and Its Fruits, (1918:71). 
5 Modernism: Its Failure and Its Fruits, (1918:13). 


Theology is a corrective to natural experience. It is medicine not food rom Tyrrell’s perspective. ° 
From a philosophical and theological viewpoint were there no “fall from grace,” and no salvation 
history there would be no need for theology in other words. Since human life in its “fallen” state 
is lived from a remedial perspective, the Modernists attempted to provide a richer (healthier) food 
for thought than what they inherited, as it were. A legacy of the Modernist movement is that it 
heightened conscious for enhanced human political rights understood outside the established 
ecclesiastical environment. The Modernists understood that the faithful had no positive right to 
expect spiritual assistance from science as a form of knowledge; but they did have a positive right 
to expect it from theology. ’ As differing forms of knowledge, the positive rights of science and 
theology, in providing answers to human questions are assigned by human beings themselves. 
Neither science nor theology is God-given but each is a product of intellectual human evolution. 
Given a contemporary historical interpretation, positive rights disclose the fact that today there are 


higher ideals to be found outside the Church than within it. 


Before the Modernist movement received its name, it existed as an unconscious clash between two 
forms of understanding governmental polity, that is, political science (empirical) and political 
philosophy (theoretical). They are both intellectual products of the human imagination. Many 
individuals trust their first impressions of unsophisticated human experience as disclosing the truth 
of political policy. However, they soon learn to distrust any subsequent philosophical reflection 
and analysis on sophisticated political policy when it comes to disclosing the truth. This was typical 
of the Modernist’s attitude. Yet, unsophisticated experience may be more accurate than 


sophisticated interpretation, as human history often illustrates. 


5 From a psychological point of view, Gregory Baum held a similar opinion concerning the theologian’s remedial 
role. “There are not only political ideologies that may taint Christian theology, there is also something that may be 
called personal ideology, i.e., ideas or mental trends that help persons to disguise their illness from themselves or 
to create an alternative, but illusory world for themselves. Personal ideologies may also be operative in our 
reflection on the Gospel. Doctrine and theology themselves are therefore in need of further redemption, for they 
may have been created, in part at least, out of humanity's estrangement from its own vitality and hence serve as a 
defense against truth and a screen protecting it from reality. Theologians must recognize that otherworldliness not 
only has problematic political consequences, it also provides possibilities for schizoid trends in personal life and the 
estrangement from one’s own bodily and sexual existence.” Journeys: The Impact of Personal Experience on 
Religious Thought, (1975:29), New York: Paulist Press. 

7 A positive right is not derived from human nature or Revelation. A positive right is a derived the demand of law 
and human regulation. 


The conflict between these two kinds of philosophy, empirical and theoretical, reflects, in fact, two 
kinds of intellectual attitude in Western society at the time of the Modernist crisis. First, the 
theological society experienced itself as being threatened by the second, a scientific society, which 
was progressing with the secular knowledge of the times. On the other hand, the scientific society 
experienced itself as being being impeded in its goals by an intransigent theological society. But 
to understand the political fallout from this conflict a simple chronological history of existential 
facts is not enough. The historical existential facts need phenomenological philosophical 
understanding. As John Kobler has noted: “Since the devastation of World War I had resulted in 
no little disillusionment with the promise of science, the quest for a life-philosophy promoting an 
authentic human existence was intensified.” ® The case was that both the rulers of the Church (and 
their theologians) and the mass of the faithful failed to interpret correctly the historical scientific 
changes that they were living through at the time. Gaudium et Spes is an acknowledgement of the 


Church’s attempt, in its teaching, at catching up to modern scientific advancement. ° 


The existing ecclesiastical theology and the evolution of scientific innovations were seen as ends 
in themselves, and not as means to achieve an end. The end, or purpose of theology was fixed, 
however, the end or purpose of science was dynamic and changed as needed. The ultimate purpose 
of theology being salvation, '° and the purpose of science being a natural knowledge of creation. 
Conceived as ends in themselves both shared an exclusive polity that prevented any 
interpenetration of ideas from one order of knowledge to the other to achieve a common end. It 
must be recalled to mind that the “twofold order of knowledge,” a Vatican I conception, was in 
vogue at the time of the Modernist crisis. '' This dichotomy does not appear to be as pronounced, 


if at all present, in Vatican II. 


8 “Vatican II’s Pastoral Theology Needs Philosophy” in The Modern Schoolman, Vol. 78, #1 (2000:89), pp. 89-95. 

° “Ours is a new age of history with profound and rapid changes spreading gradually to all corners of the earth. 
They are the products of people’s intelligence and creative activity. ... We are entitled then to speak of a real social 
and cultural transformation whose repercussions are felt at the religious level also.” Gaudium et Spes, (para. 4) in 
Austin Flannery, Vatican Council II, (1996) New York: Costello Publishing. 

10 The purpose of theology has since expanded according to Gregory Baum. “At a time when theologians supposed 
that God’s Word addressed the Church primarily and almost exclusively in the special history of salvation, their 
task was to clarify the meaning of the divine message from the scriptural record and the witness of tradition. Only 
afterward were they ready to turn to the world, give witness to the Christian message, and possibly compare it 
with the wisdom of others.” Journeys: The Impact of Personal Experience on Religious Thought, Paulist Press, 
(1975:33). 

11 As the dogmatic constitution, Dei Filius notes: “This also the perpetual consensus of the Catholic Church held and 
holds, that there is a twofold order of knowledge, not only distinguished by principle, but also by object, but with 
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As the main representative of English Modernism, for George Tyrrell both forms of knowledge 
were a means of entrance into a transcendental spiritual world. Today, for many theologians, 
contemplation upon spiritual experiences (theology) and natural phenomena (science) are 
recognized as leading to the same end, i.e., an entrance to the world of spiritual reality. Among 
other characteristics of his teaching, Tyrrell had “a deep sense of the supremacy of conscience and 
a sense of righteousness, as the basis of religion,” so Maude Petre has noted. '? Both ideas I 


maintain have made their way into Gaudium et Spes thanks to Tyrrell’s influence. 


Christianity is a revealed religion for human salvation, but its theology is not. Hence its theology 
is susceptible to a political philosophical interpretation. Further, Revelation is a personal 
experience, not a dogmatic treatise on belief. The Creed as a dogmatic treatise on belief is a faith- 
statement of Christian minds created and guided by political experience. As Odilio Engels noted: 
“In Constantine’s view, the security of the empire and the unity of the Church were inseparably 
linked.” '* The Creed expresses a spiritual belief and polity that is good to live by, but it is not a 
divine statement of anything. Many theologians in the Modernist era failed to understand this. 
Within one point of view of the politics of the time, Modernism was intended to Christianize the 
new democracy that was appearing, that is, inspire its social aims and ambitions with the religious 
zeal of the Kingdom of God. The practical effects of democracy meant that the working classes 
were no longer oppressed by an aristocracy and were conscious of their own dignity and now 
hoped that they could find a new (administrative) function in the Church in which formerly they 


could only take refuge from a hostile world. 


Alternatively, some Modernists wanted to establish the Church as an agency for social progress. 
The aim of eternal salvation thus appeared as a secondary goal in favour of material progress. 
Historically, this became the Protestant approach known as the “social Gospel” with political 
overtones for human temporal government and advancement. M. Loisy, quoted by Maude Petre, 
writes: “The Gospel contains no formal declaration for or against the constitution of human society 


in time. The necessity of human right is not to be deduced from the Gospel any more than the 


the object that, in addition to those to which the natural reason can reach, there are proposed for us to believe 
mysteries hidden in God, which cannot be known unless they are divinely revealed.” Dei Filius, Chapter 4, “On 
Faith and Reason,” Vatican | (1869-1870). 

22 Modernism: Its Failure and Its Fruits, (1918:56). 

13 Encyclopedia of Theology: A Concise Sacramentum Mundi, London: Burns and Oates (1986:299) s. v. Council. 
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foundation of that right; both exist independently of the Gospel, which is not required to create 
them and can only influence their spirit ... the Gospel rather abstracted from the question of human 
right and political and social economy than it endeavoured to regenerate them.” '* Given the 
aristocratic Church’s earlier abusive political history, then, the questions for the Modernist 
theologians became: Does the Church have a place within itself for democracy, and does 


democracy have a use for the Church? 


However, Modernism was not a solution for problems of existing polity, but a recognition that 
there was a problem in the first place with aristocratic politics and attempted to counter them with 
democratic politics. For the religious movement that ecclesiastical Modernism was, Divine 
Revelation became a problem when subjected to a critical interpretation of religious history and of 
Jesus the Christ as an object of faith. The critical interpretation of history shifted the idea of the 
Church to a political organization that was founded on Jesus, not by Jesus thus countering the 
prevailing view. The agency that founded the Church was human, not divine. As well, other 
religions of human origin (often conceived as philosophies), also disclosed the marks of human 
agency and organization. If Jesus, as the Christ of Revelation, founded the Church it would have 
borne the marks of the divine mind, the Modernists argued. Clearly this was not immediately 


evident to all the theologians of Modernist times. 


To the Modernist mind, the human polity of other religions should help in understanding the polity 
of Christianity. Traditionally and prior to globalization, in Christian theology the church could be 
understood either through its polity (governing organization) or through the mysterious body of 
individuals (the faithful) who composed it and constituted its particular ethnicity. The latter 
qualification of distinct ethnicity or culturally particular churches is becoming more difficult to 
maintain given the contemporary interpenetration of cultural forms. This is evident in that after 
rehearsing the historical preservation of the Catholic Eastern Churches, the decree of the Western 


Church, Orientalium Ecclesiarum, offers its protection to them. 


Each and all of these matters which are laid down in the decree have been approved by the 


Fathers. And we, by the apostolic power given by Christ to us, and in union with the 


M4 Modernism: Its Failure and Its Fruits, (1918:68). 


venerable Fathers, approve, decree and prescribe them in the holy Spirit, and we order that 


what has been laid down by the council is to be promulgated to the glory of God. !° 


This offer of protection, to my mind, is the fruit of aristocratic superiority succumbing to the rise 


of an ecclesial democratic modernization (aggiornamento) in the spirit of Vatican II. 


Official Church Polity and Modernism 


It would be an historical mistake to suggest that Modernism appeared in the Church of England as 
an official polity. The theological position of English Liberal Churchman is not equivalent to 
Roman Catholic Modernism. In fact, one Anglican cleric thought it did not even concern Anglicans 
and wrote in the Times Newspaper: “In theology, as in other departments of knowledge, science is 
the same for us all, but ‘Modernism’ is historically a Latin movement, represented by men of the 
Latin race, in the Latin or Roman Church.” '° In her book, however, Maude Petre admits her 
puzzlement at this distinction, since Modernism concerns the Christian faith and not only one 
particular Church and wonders how it may be regarded as a product of Romanism. In the same 
place, Petre records Dean Inge of St. Paul’s to be less charitable to Roman Modernism as he faults 
the Roman Church as displaying no possibility of any accommodation to modern knowledge. 
Modernism is best understood, according to Petre, as movement concerning Christianity which 
includes Catholic, Reformed and Protestant Churches rather than only the Roman Church. Thus, 


to all intents and purposes no official polity ever arose among the non-Catholic Churches. 


The situation was different in the Roman Church. The Decree Lamentabili sane (July 1907) and 
the Encyclical Pascendi gregis (September 1907), in fact, represented Roman Church polity 
towards Modernism. The latter encyclical assigned the name “Modernism” to the movement. The 
political enemy was identified as within and being the wayward members of the Church’s own 
faithful. This political schism was to be expected because as Petre notes: “The Church carries with 
her the burden of her own past, with all that it contains of evil and weakness as well as good and 


strength; in the hour of danger she can only act according to her character as she has made it; every 


45 Orientalium Ecclesiarum (para. 30) in Austin Flannery, Vatican Council II, (1996). 
16 Modernism: Its Failure and Its Fruits, (1918:101). 


fault that as crept into her system must tell; God cannot be expected to over-rule her own human 


elements.” !7 


The decree and the encyclical treated Modernism as a single movement en bloc without 
distinguishing its various phenomenal manifestations. The Church’s polity in addressing 
Modernism was highlighted by the anti-modernist oath required of all Catholic clergy, except those 
of Germany. Interestingly, in deference to the State Church of Germany, political accommodation 
was made to its Protestant administration and the Catholic clergy in Germany were exempt from 
the oath. With this exception, however, the anti-modernist oath signaled the authoritative triumph 
of the Roman Church over its own faithful. The oath represented the final political outcome of the 
Modernist movement in its day. While the “threat” of Modernism was defeated in in the eyes of 


the Roman administration, its legacy of a democratic attitude is felt to this day. 


Modernism and Authority 


Excluding ecclesiastical government which is hierarchical, Catholics may hold that any form of 
government is legitimate for civil authorities according to the Modernist perspective. However, 
the more significant and profound question, either ecclesiastical or civil, is, who has the right to 
govern? The question is not an issue only within the Roman Church, but also within those other 
Christian Churches with their particular polity and, as well as within civil authority. The Modernist 
crisis highlighted obedience due to rightful authority. “If the modernist does not want to obey,” 
say ‘orthodox’ Catholics, certain Protestants, and most unbelievers, “why does he not leave the 
Church?” Maude Peter noted. '* A little over half a century after the Modernist crisis, experiencing 
frustration from the unresolved issues raised within the Church of his day, Charles Davis left the 
Catholic Church, and afterward asked himself: “Was I right to go?” Should I not have stayed in 


the Roman Church to reform it from within?” !? Leaving the Church was not a response limited to 


17 Modernism: Its Failure and Its Fruits, (1918:116). 

18 Modernism: Its Failure and Its Fruits, (1918:141). 

13 A Question of Conscience, London: Hodder and Stoughton, (1967:163). Charles Davis was an English priest with a 
high public profile who, after he left the Church of Vatican II commented in the same book, “in my opinion, if the 
present reforming movement is successful, it will dissolve the the existing hierarchical structure itself’ [p. 172]. He 
concludes his book by saying: “I have aimed in writing the book to help others. People have turned to me over the 
years for guidance. | know how much my decision has pained and upset many who looked to me for help in the 
confused situation in which all Christians now live. | hope they will not think that | have betrayed them” [p. 241]. 
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Modernist times, and seems to have existed before the Modernist movement. It is certainly an 


option evident in the Church of the modern era. 


Not everyone needs the same style of authority by which to be successfully governed. Too often 
reformers of governmental policy insist on giving everybody what they want themselves. There is 
an imbalance in political values in contemporary society. The present political wisdom states that 
the uncivilized cultures need liberty, but not in the same way that civilized cultures need it. The 
weak within society have rights but cannot exercise them in the same way as the strong. The 
formally ignorant need an improved social and intellectual standard, but not in the same manner 
as the privileged and formally educated. However, legal rights are for the masses, not for the few. 
The rights of citizens are a particular phenomenon based on either natural law or positive law and 
the style of governmental authority (positive law) needs be adapted to its most simple and 
enlightened members. To be noted is that Canon Law differs from civil law in that the current 
Code of Canon Law is a hybrid set of regulations constituted by both “divine” law and positive 
law. The the first and last canon of the Code frame the intent of the entire corpus of ecclesiastical 
law. The first canon restricts the jurisdiction of the code to the one Latin Church defining its scope 
for salvation. The last canon requires canonical equity keeping in mind the salvation of souls as 
the supreme law of the Church [Aabita salute animarum]. These two canons frame the polity of 
the Catholic Church which is intended for the good of all Christ’s faithful. Significantly, it is not 


binding on all Christians. 


Maude Petre noted that Modernist thinking, as originally intended, was perceived to be for the 
good of the faithful entering the modern era, and was not planned in advance like most civil 
political strategies of the day. However, Modernist thinking evolved from innocent questioning 
into into a counter authoritative political force within Christendom which was ultimately 


suppressed. Roger Aubert agrees. 


Even though the papal condemnation rightly articulated a number of principles which were 
at the base of the heterodox forms of this multifarious movement, it remains true that 
modernism, before it became a heretical system, appeared in its historical development as 


a totality of different basic attitudes which were spontaneous and unplanned. 7° 


0 Encyclopedia of Theology: A Concise Sacramentum Mundi, (1986:970) s. v. Modernism. 
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The problems raised en masse by modernist thinking in science, history, theology and philosophy, 
defied coherent organization. Thus, any form of government which attempted to unify them 
through aristocratic authority was not likely to endure for any length of time it was generally 
believed by modernist thinkers. However, aristocratic authority did triumph within Catholicism as 
it fashioned a cultural union of science, history, theology and philosophy supported by scholastic 
philosophy. With the advent of phenomenological philosophy, *' a democratic understanding of 
authority appeared, i.e., Catholicity. In contrast to Catholicism, it fashioned a unity from the 
experience of the faithful, as opposed to a union based on a particular cultural expression of the 
faith. There was a shift from the external expression of faith to the personal quality of faith which 
was initiated by modernist thinking in the late 19" and early 20" centuries. From a contemporary 
perspective, then, while Modernism as defined by the Church in Pascendi gregis has not survived 
politically; it has transitioned into something else, that is, some form of democratic stance towards 


authority which is evident in most contemporary Christian churches. 


21 It seems to me that ultimately, phenomenology will signal the end of scholastic’s dominant role in supporting 
Western theological interpretation. 
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PART TWO 


ARISTOCRATIC AND DEMOCRATIC TENSION OVER POWER AT THE TIME OF THE 
MODERNIST CRISIS 
The seat of power in either of its forms, aristocracy of democracy, might be shifted without any of 
its vices being eliminated. Many safeguards have been introduced in the course of the long and 
laborious social resistance against the abuse of power by the ruling classes, autocratic or 
constitutional, hereditary or elective. Similar safeguards will be needed in the future as political 
life is increasingly broadened to take in representatives from the masses. In this broadening process 
it is expected that political power will be exercised more and more for the general good of the 
people and less and less on behalf of the vested interest of power brokers. At least this was the 
view of some of the reformers in the Modernist movement. Drawing their governors from the 
masses, public organizations most likely will have new rulers with all the faults and ambitions of 
their former rulers, but minus their training and experience. This is a risk modern humanity takes 


in initiating a democratic government. 


Without question a sound democracy must shape its own rulers and citizens with democratic values 
and not along the interests of an aristocracy. It simply cannot import aristocratic resources and 
expect a democratic form of government to rule. Any developing democracy has the future on its 
side. Ideally, it signals the opportunity for the contribution all sections of society, all men and 
women in their own sphere, who can construct a sound and noble democracy have the opportunity 
to participate. 7” Democracy, as a social phenomenon of the future, is increasingly likely to reduce 
the influence of aristocratic rule from the Modernist perspective. However, the process will be less 


evident in the ecclesiastical governing apparatus, than the civil governing apparatus. 


Some individuals develop a following, others do not, and the difference is often more in their 
handling of the masses than in their qualities of virtue, wisdom and leadership skills. An 
aristocratic training, in the golden age of monarchy and diplomatic empire, in spite of many defects 
and lapses in instruction, did prepare individuals to take into consideration interests other than 


their own. A democratic training would not be expected to achieve less from the Modernist 


22 This is not to say that democracy is flawless. The nobility of either an aristocracy or democracy depends on the 
level of the nobility of the people making up the government. The human vices will be present to some degree in 
either form of government as long as humans remain as human beings. 
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perspective. In practice democracy has first to shape its citizens, and in shaping them, to shape 
also its rulers to its own professed ends. These ends are not those of a vested class, but of 
humankind. Whereas aristocracy traditionally indicates rule by class, democracy indicates self- 
rule by humanity. Modern society is in greater need of self-criticism, because it is rapidly 
developing notions of progress that are easily mistaken for achievement. Theoretically, modern 
democratic society does not seek to achieve unlimited material progress, but to form a more 
responsible citizenry. That is, the betterment of all humanity, and not merely the betterment of the 
richer classes is the ideal aim of a participatory democracy. Clearly these democratic ideals have 
very significant implications for any hierarchically constituted church. The Modernist theologians 


recognized as much. 


The point on which the modern conception of civil democracy, like its Christian counterpart 
subsidiarity, essentially differs from the Platonic ideal of universal franchise, is that they permit 
no class of society incapable of self-government to have power. Political checks and balances 
prevent the unqualified from governing. Even so, universal franchise affording everyone political 
rights, does not require that everyone make use of these rights. Human nature is not, in itself, the 
noblest creation imaginable and it is a false idealism that attributes an unqualified nobility to the 
masses. Because human nature is not the noblest creation imaginable some form of government is 
needed in order that the governed may live in peace and liberty, that they may become free and 
noble members of a free and noble society. Contrary to some misinformed perspectives, 
democracy need not reject whatever is noble in aristocracy, but rather ought to incorporate the 
latter’s positive values in fashioning a civilization which often has roots in the Christian faith. But 
a critical examination of political history shows that a government with noble values has 
understood the governed better than the governed have understood the nobility of government. 
The gap between the two remains in the present today. Contemporary history reveals that a proper 
balance of power has yet to be introduced in either ecclesial or civil government. Where oppressed 
people overcome an aristocratic and tyrannical government as liberators, they often became the 
oppressors as in the case of Afghanistan in 2022. Through revolution the government of the nation 


overthrew the government of the State. 


“What is a nation?” asked Ernest Renan at a conference at the Sorbonne on March 11, 1882. He 


replied, “it is a soul, a spiritual principle.” To my mind, in light of his suggestion, a nation is what 
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the State attempts to confine to geographical boundaries, i.e., the common possession of the legacy 
of a people’s memory of their past in an attempting to live together as a cultural body. A nation, 
from a phenomenological perspective, like an individual is the product of a social construction 
upon the long memory of toil and sacrifice by a particular people. Meanwhile the citizen, from the 
State’s perspective, has to be formed by formal intellectual education, training and character 
characterized by civilized Western values. Supported by the Church, the European empires 
expanded into “new lands” that were uninhabited by a “civilized people,” that is, a “Christian 
people.” It was obvious to those Modernists supporting democratic measures of governance, in 
contrast to aristocratic measures of governance, that intellectual opportunities be given to all who 
were properly disposed to make use of them for the common good. Thus, in proportion as it 
eliminated aristocratic governors, the democratic state confronted the duty of establishing its own 
governors for the public life. The pride of aristocracy was replaced by the pride of citizenship. In 
either case, everyone today, as then, is not under a moral obligation to take an active part in public 
political life, unless such participation is necessary for the welfare of the country. Contemporary 
ecclesial governance has is parallel theological understanding. Ecclesial participation by the 
faithful is necessary only to the degree necessary for salvation. The fact is that much of which the 
contemporary Church has to offer is optional. When society ceases to draw its governors from a 
hereditary class of established wealth, leisure and education, it appears to choose them on no plan 
of appropriate merit. On the whole, it may be said the leaders of the people are those who have 
faith in themselves and their power of leadership is often displayed through a celebrity status. 
Some individuals attract a following and others do not. The difference is often more in their 
influencing of the masses than in their qualities of virtue or wisdom. Coercion is contrary to the 
true democratic spirit, and respect for the individual conscience and personal liberty is one of 
democracy’s essential characteristics. However, despite this liberty afforded to the masses, people 
will still follow those who know how to master them. Democratic polity cannot actually 


manufacture proper rulers, but it can form the citizens who are slated to elect their government. 


The balance of power amongst nations is a political arrangement inspired by mutual distrust. In 
that balance of power, enlightened democratic politicians have the responsibility to guide their 
citizens through the evolutionary stages that reduce the egoism of the aristocratic classes and 
endow them with a wider humanistic vision. However, history illustrates that conscientious 


statesmen, rather than politicians, are more successful at teaching their citizens to be bound by a 
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code of noblesse oblige, thus leading them to perform the difficult task in life of self-criticism. 
Here, then, is one of the chief tasks of democracy. It has to fashion, not only the ruler, but the 
citizen, for every citizen is to be, in some measure, a ruler, with a ruler’s sense of duty and 
responsibility. Noblesse oblige this is a motto we cannot afford to forget and democracy must 


translate it into its own formula. Robert Michels held to the same view when he wrote that 


democracy is of a massive nature. Therefore it cannot function without masses. 
Parliamentarianism presupposes electionism, electionism implies electoral masses. It 
follows from this that political parties are in vain partly aristocratic in origin and in aim; 


for it is none the less true that they are forced to make use of the masses. 7° 


A government exists in order that individuals may live in peace and liberty, that they may be free 
and noble members of a free and noble society. The best form of government is not one which 
does everything for its citizens, but on which provides them with liberty and the opportunity to do 
things for ourselves. Family life, artistic life, intellectual life, religious life, when these flourish in 
a country the best ends of a government are achieved. Further, to be noted is that industrial life 
and politics are not ends of government in themselves but are a means to living well in community. 
From the perspective of religion present in the Roman Empire, the first Christians were rejected 
as a danger to Roman rule. Although they neither fought nor plotted against Roman rule, they were 
something totally foreign to the constitution of the Empire. Somewhere, Alexis de Tocqueville 
notes in his appreciation of American democracy that no power can be as tyrannical in the 
repression of independent thought as a political majority. Nothing is more important for pure 
democracy than to counter the tyranny of public opinion, and to leave room for the creative, and 


even if disturbing, ideas of minority opinion such as the ideals of revelation and religious belief. 


There are plenty of individuals with no ideals at all and there are plenty of others with ideals that 
point beyond human life and human nature. But there are a few idealists for whom the world of 
human habitation is totally sufficient. There is no required form which any religion should adopt. 
However, lacking a religion of any sort experience shows the human animal is inclined to ask: 


Why was I born? And, does democracy need a religion? There is no reason to suppose that 


3 “The Sociological Character of Political Parties” in The Theories of Society: Foundations of Modern Sociological 
Theory, (Vol. 1), New York: Free Press of Glencoe (1961:606). 
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democracy will independently produce a religion of its own. Rather, it must tolerate religion, or 
failing that alter the religion inherited from the aristocracy. In short, democracy must respect the 
social institutions in which contemporary religious ideals find a terrestrial home. Democracy must 
in theory, and in practice, demonstrate the fact that government, whether of the many or of the 
few, exists not for its own sake, but to offer the opportunity by which humanity may pursue its 
more universal aim than any given in a particular political constitution. To make the achievement 
of a universal aim a reality is difficult because the art of politics is still greatly influenced by the 


rules of of competition rather than co-operation. 


The fierce competition of the jungle life has its counterpart in human life in so far as purely material 
values are concerned. What one individual has another cannot have. Humanity has learned, but 
often forgets, that we all get more by working together for the greater good, than by fighting over 
individual shares. Yet the real problem remains. It is a question of how society is to reconcile the 
forces of materialism and egoism with those higher spiritual aspirations that transcend them. How 
is government to achieve these latter ideals without ignoring material facts? Politicians should not 
identify the democratizing of society with the civilizing of society, as they are sometimes wont to 
do, for they are not the same thing. It is false to believe that a democratic society is more 
disinterested in vested personal gain than an aristocratic, or even an autocratic, form of 
governmental polity. Democratic politicians often talk of the abolition of privilege, but of any 


corresponding duty of service very little is mentioned. 


From the advantage of hindsight, I suggest that the two preceding chapters have set out the real 
context that formed the background to the Modernist crisis. What began within a religious context 
spilled over into a global context of democratic human governance. While Modernist religious 
issues have disappeared from the scene, their legacy has evolved and taken on a new guise in 
contemporary society. The astute reader can find evidence of this ongoing evolution in the 
documents of Vatican I. The birth of democracy, on its part, has given insight into a new 
understanding of the proper place of religion in contemporary society. Further, the republican 
democracy of modern France has introduced a new “religious” concept known as J/aicité into the 
governance of public life. As a political novelty, /aicité may attract the attention of contemporary 


theologians much as Modernism did in its day. I address this possibility in the next chapter. 
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PART THREE 


LAICITE 
A PHENOMENOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 


My intention in this brief monograph is to stimulate a re-assessment of /aicité by philosophers and 
theologians, particularly within the Anglophone academic world. Often the term is understood by 
Anglophones not quite as accurately as its French advocates intend. The translated texts are copied 
from the official French Government website, as indicated, and they are supportive of my 
philosophical perspective. I understand Jaicité as a positive concept, that when properly 
understood, is not an adversary of religious belief. Laicité is an evolving concept, not a static one, 
and it is philosophically contingent upon a societal consciousness of the place of religion in the 
world. 
Laicité ' 


summarized briefly as understood in this chapter 


I present my understanding of the phenomenon of /aicité as it has evolved up to 2021. Throughout 
this essay I retain the French term because, to date, I have not found an English equivalent that 
adequately reflects the various and nuanced meanings of the French understanding of the matter. 
However, the English term secularity, understood as a positive concept, comes closest given my 
present perspective. To my way of thinking, Albert Keller gives a very satisfactory description 
upon which the phenomenological philosopher can contemplate. He suggests 
that /aicité (secularity) may be understood as the whole of human life ceasing “to be determined 
by religion. The result, secularity, then means independence and adulthood with regard to 
religion.” ? Laicité, as a philosophical phenomenon, cannot be adequately understood without 


knowing the history of its relationship to religion as a societal phenomenon. 


Laicité, as a contemporary political phenomenon, cannot be understood without a critical 
evaluation of the political development from “Church and State” to that of “Religion and World,” 
as introduced by Vatican II. ? The former concerns the the relative political autonomy of the State 


vis-a-vis the Church, whereas the latter concerns the contemporary moral authority of religion in 
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the world. In the current era, the philosophical contemplation of many phenomenologists has 
shifted focus from politics to morality in which modern /aicité has its roots. Laicité, as a moral 
phenomenon, cannot be examined to see what it is “in itself’ without reference to the matrix of 
human life which constitutes its environment. Like all moral phenomena Jaicité needs a concrete 
context to establish its reality. Just as the reality of justice can only be seen in the actions of a just 
person and the reality of truth only seen in the actions of a truthful person, etc. Laicité, like justice 


and truth, is thus relative to its context in phenomenological philosophy. 


Within phenomenological philosophy, /aicité discloses a reconciliation between individual 
freedoms (which are subjective) with the collective values of a republic (which are objective). This 
notion was born within the politics of the French Revolution. And it is easy to understand 
that /aicité could have arisen only within a Christian monarchy. The political rejection of the 
Western concept of the Divine Right of Kings is an historical confirmation of this simultaneously 
societal and religious doctrine. The Divine Right of Kings asserted that the monarch was subject 
to no earthly authority, but derived the right to rule directly from the will of God, and thus was not 
subject to the will of the people, the aristocracy, or any other estate in the realm, including the 
church. Interpreted strictly, the Divine Right implied that any attempt to depose the monarchy, or 
restrict its powers, was contrary to the will of God and could constitute treason. Laicité, as 
currently understood, cannot be incorporated into the essence of a monarchical or hierarchical 
system of thought since it rejects the religious aspect and accepts the neutrality of the 
State. Laicité is truly a republican concept that allows monarchy and religion only a celebratory 
status outside the apparatus of governance. The celebratory status originated with, and is tolerated 


by, the will of the people. 


Laicité is, at present, applicable only to public officials authoritatively representing the State (an 
objective notion) and who are in direct contact with the public. The nation (a subjective notion) is 
free to be religious, unless such “freedom” undermines cohesion and harmony within the State. 
Otherwise, /aicité does not apply to a nation’s non-administrative culture. Further, /aicité as it 
applies to public officials in the State and /aicité where it applies in the worlds of national culture 
may be distinguished as two different philosophical realities. Laicité in the worlds of national 


culture, usually where Christianity dominates, means that philosophers may abandon the Hellenic 
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idea of a religious universe such as Thales, a pre-Socratic philosopher (circa 585 B.C.) held, and 
conceive the world as a particular locus and environment solely of human activity. * The 
abandonment of a religious universe is held by many contemporary philosophers to be a positive 
decision born of the evolutionary development of human consciousness and existential philosophy. 
However, in the sense of rejecting or deleting from consciousness, a religious universe and 
subsequently a religious State, /aicité is considered by many contemporary philosophers and 
politicians as a negative concept. Yet, properly understood, I maintain that /aicité is a positive 
notion appropriate to the evolutionary and intellectual maturing of humanity as a species. 
Concerning the Christian view of secularization, I follow Albert Keller’s observation that “the true 
relationship between the Christian notion of God and a divinized world is precisely the opposite 


[of what is traditionally understood]: ‘to Christianize the world means to secularize it.’” ° 


As I conceive it, /aicité, as a modern notion, is also a contemporary political theology historically 
arising out of a pastoral theology that came to formal religious consciousness, perhaps unwittingly 
so, in the Fathers of the Second Vatican Council. As political theology one might say that /aicité is 
the practical solution that modern Europe generated in order not to repeat the past and to escape 
contemporary civil wars over religion. Originating within Christianity the notion of /aicité is a 
peaceful measure to prevent national civil strife over religion. It is a theology that continues to 
evolve from the classical power of the Sacerdotium and Imperium to the modern unencumbered 
democratic powers (freedoms) of the Church vis-a-vis the State. As a Christian political 
theology Jaicité is a doctrine concerning the independence and adulthood of the faithful in the 
presence of God. As a pastoral theology /aicité may be understood as an internal ecclesial power 
influencing an authentic secularity within the world, but not encouraging secularism, which is its 
false counterpart. Thus, /aicité as authentic secularity, exercises jurisdiction only over those who 
in civil governance authoritatively influence public policy, formally, informally or 
casually. Laicité, in this expanded sense, is thus required of: 1) public officials, employees and 
volunteers who are in direct contact with the public, 2) professionals who intervene in the public 
space, 3) professionals who have a relationship of service to the population and elected officials. 
It makes no claim of jurisdiction over one’s religious convictions or lack of religious convictions 


in the celebratory culture of the nation. 
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It may be recalled that /aicité, as a philosophical notion, originated as a negative concept. The 
negative aspect developed within an earlier principle of the separation of Church and State in 
France that eventually evolved into their reciprocal independence which became enshrined in law 
on December 9, 1905. At that time, France, as a political entity, considered herself as an indivisible, 
secular, democratic and a social Republic (cf. article 1 of the Constitution of the Fifth Republic). 
Yet, as an ethnic identity, or nation, France also considered herself as a religious entity existing 
independently of the new Republic. That is, the Nation and the State are not phenomenologically 
co-terminus entities. The philosophical question of /aicité, as an issue of religion vs. secularity, 
both within and without France has been studied regularly since the end of the 1980s. In in French 
society, as within global society, each notion remains a controversial subject that is often 
mistakenly understood or misinterpreted. To my mind it would be of assistance to view the 
relationship between religion and secularity in a “both/and” perspective and not in an “either/or” 


perspective. 


Thus, many questions arise for public officials in particular and citizens in general, on what is to 
allowed or not to allowed, by the principle of fundamental freedoms in religion, in respect of the 
public order, and in the neutrality of the different societal contexts. With absolute respect for the 
individual freedom of conscience, /aicité is the guarantor of a French-style of society “living 
together,” a concept recognized by the European Court of Human Rights, which appears to be 


evolving towards a political and theological universality. 


Laicité 


as a particular republican value in contemporary France 


In France, /aicité guarantees freedom of conscience. From this derives the freedom to practice 
one’s beliefs or convictions respecting the lawful conditions of public order. Laicité implies the 
neutrality of the State and recognizes the equality of all before the law without favouring, or 
supporting, any religion or belief system. Laicité guarantees believers and non-believers the same 
right to freedom of expression of their beliefs or convictions. It ensures the right for an individual 
to be religious, to be an atheist (but not an anti-theist) or agnostic, and to convert from one religion 


to another. It guarantees the free exercise of religious public worship. With respect to the freedom 
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of religion /aicité means that no one can be forced by the State to embrace theological dogmas or 
religious doctrines. In other words, /aicité repudiates the Constantinian notion of the temporal 
political power intervening in religious affairs. Laicité thus recognizes the political order as 
founded solely on the sovereignty of the people as the citizens of the State. The sovereignty of the 
citizens of the State legislates legal equality of all before the administration of the Public Service. 


That is to say that the sovereignty of the people is not determined by divine right. 


Laicité is not merely one philosophical opinion among others, but rather, it is the freedom to have 
a philosophical opinion of one’s own without religious interference. In law, then, it is not a 
philosophical conviction subject to cultural contingency, but an objective principle, which permits 
all religious opinions that are not opposed to public harmony and order within the State. As a 
cultural phenomenon, J/aicité is the glue of a united France, as advocated by the current Prime 
Minister, Mr. Jean Castex. But it is not a view shared by all the politicians in France. 
However, /aicité being a living principle, must adapt in order to retain all its original political 
significance. Recently, as part of the bill consolidating the principles of the Republic, which 
President Macron has called for, the parliamentarians, as representatives of the Nation, have had 
many debates on the changes to be made to the principle of /aicité. In 2021 the Government moved 
further to protect the balances enshrined in the French model of /aicité which is arguably unique 


in the world as it reconciles individual freedoms with the cohesion and unity of the Republic. 


Currently, the government is up-dating and re-enacting the principles of /aicité inherited from the 
1905 declaration by adapting them to the challenges of France’s contemporary society. Upon 
completion the new declaration will ensure that the principle of /aicité is respected and promoted 
regularly by all those who are its officers. That is to say by all administrations, public services and 
organizations that are responsible to the government. No spirit contrary to the Republic is to be 
tolerated in the re-enactment of the principle of /aicité. In the re-enactment, freedom of worship 
will be properly re-affirmed with the intent of achieving harmony and cohesiveness in the public 
order of the Republic. Thus, religions will be able to manage their legal and financial 


responsibilities for optimum benefit of the community. 
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The re-enactment suggests to me that a shift in the overall philosophical/political understanding of 
the 1905 notion of /aicité is taking place. The French government’s re-enactment will focus on 
several points of investigation to be overseen by the general secretariat of the Interministerial 
Committee, newly created within the Ministry of the Interior. It will also provide up-dated support 
systems to all those, administrators and public officials, required to implement these 
measures. Clearly, then, in the mind of the current French government /aicité is not a fixed 
ideological concept immune to evolutionary forces. Rather, French /aicité constitutes a dynamic 
and fluid approach to religion in the modern Republic that reflects a phenomenological philosophy 
rather than a classical one. It is highly likely than political administrations outside France will 


follow suit. 


With Anglophone philosophers in mind and for the sake of precision of thought, the following 
French text is a summary of the points covered throughout this monograph which may not be as 


precise as the French text. 


La France est une République indivisible, laique, démocratique et sociale. Elle assure |’ égalité 
devant la loi de tous les citoyens sans distinction d’ origine, de race ou de religion. Elle garantit des 
droits é¢gaux aux hommes et aux femmes et respecte toutes les croyances. Nul ne doit étre inquiété 
pour ses opinions, méme religieuses, pourvu que leur manifestation ne trouble pas I’ ordre public 
€tabli par la loi. La liberté de religion ou de conviction ne rencontre que des limites nécessaires au 
respect du pluralisme religieux, a la protection des droits et libertés d’autrui, aux impératifs de 
Vordre public et au maintien de la paix civile. La République assure la liberté de conscience et 
garantit le libre exercice des cultes dans les conditions fixées par la loi du 9 décembre 1905. Au 
titre de la laicité, la République ne reconnait, ne salarie ni ne subventionne aucun culte, ce qui 
implique qu’aucune religion ou conviction puisse étre, ni privilégi¢ée ni discriminée. La laicité 
repose sur la séparation des Eglises et de l’Etat, ce qui implique que les religions ne s’immiscent 
pas dans le fonctionnement des pouvoirs publics et que les pouvoirs publics ne s’ingérent pas dans 
le fonctionnement des institutions religieuses. Les élus de la République ont la charge de faire 
respecter la laicité. Elle suppose un engagement fort et constant de la puissance publique pour 
assurer sa pédagogie et sa promotion. La laicité, parce qu’elle est une des conditions fondamentales 


du vivre ensemble, requiert une lutte constante contre toutes les discriminations. La puissance 
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publique doit garantir a tous et sur l’ensemble du territoire la possibilité d’accéder a des services 
publics, ou s’impose le respect du principe de neutralité, a cdté d’autres services d’intérét 
général. Tout agent d’une administration publique, ou du gestionnaire d’un service public a un 
devoir de stricte neutralité. I] se doit d’adopter un comportement impartial vis a vis des usagers du 
service public et de ses collégues de travail. Les manquements a ces régles doivent étre relevés et 
peuvent faire l’objet de sanctions. La République laique garantit l’exercice de tous les droits civils 
quelles que soient les convictions ou les croyances de chacun. Aucune religion ne peut imposer 
ses prescriptions a la République. Aucun principe religieux ne peut conduire a ne pas respecter la 


loi. 


The following translation of the Declaration for /aicité (Paris, Septemeber 22, 2016) is provided 
by the Observatoire de la laicité. 


DECLARATION FOR LA/CITE* 


*“Taicité” is usually translated by “secularism”; in view, however, of its particular status in France, 
as a cardinal principle enshrined in the Constitution, guaranteeing the same rights and duties to 


believers and non-believers alike, Laicité will be retained in this Declaration. 


Laicité is our common good. It must be promoted and defended. It must unite us, not divide us. In 
the present times, when there is much questioning and also a tendency to be over-zealous, it is the 
responsibility of the Observatoire de la laicité to recall what is meant by Laicité, as defined in the 


Constitution of the Republic and organised by the law of December 9, 1905. 


Laicité 1s first the freedom of conscience, the freedom to believe or not to believe. The freedom to 
believe implies the freedom to practice a religion, in private or in public, as long as the 


manifestation of the practice does not disturb the peace. 


In the public interest, there are limits set to the freedom to manifest one’s convictions. To start 
with, it is forbidden for public servants, and all those who have public service duties, to display 


their own religious faith: public service must be neutral, so that users are treated equally, regardless 
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of their convictions. In 2004, in order to protect schoolchildren against any form of pressure, the 
ostensible manifestation of a religion through insignia or dress was banned in all state-run primary 
and secondary schools. In 2010, for public security reasons, concealing one’s face in public was 


prohibited (burka, niqab, hoods, helmets, etc.) 


It is possible to impose limits, but freedom must remain the basic principle. General prohibition of 
any outward religious sign in public or in private collective areas would not strengthen Laicité, but 


would denature it, by turning a freedom into a prohibition. 


LAICITE GUARANTEES RESPECT FOR THE PRINCIPLE OF EQUALITY 


Laicité, which implies the separation between the Churches and the State, guarantees equality 
among all citizens, regardless of their philosophical or religious convictions. Atheists, agnostics, 
believers of all creeds enjoy the same rights. The law cannot distinguish among citizens according 
to their convictions. No religious obligation can be imposed by law. Religions cannot intervene in 


the affairs of State, and the State must respect the independence of religions. 


Stigmatising a religion, imposing restrictions on the religious practices of one particular religion, 


would be an attack on the Republican principle of Equality, and would be discriminatory. 


LAICITE CONTRIBUTES TO THE REPUBLICAN IDEAL OF FRATERNITY 


As the Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen proclaims, “Men are born and remain 
free and equal in rights”. And yet they are not all alike. They are free to express their own 


particular convictions and what they adhere to. 


Adhering to the values of the Republic helps to bring citizens together and to accept their 
differences. Laicité federates and reinforces the unity of the nation. It guards against all that 
divides or separates. It is a factor of national union and concord, and thereby contributes to the 


Republican ideal of Fraternity. 
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Laicité must be defended against all those who fight it or deny it. Those who do not respect its 


rules must be sanctioned. 


But a Laicité based on exclusion and prohibition would weaken itself by denying its founding 


principles of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 


After centuries of religious conflict, Laicité, born of the 1789 Declaration of the rights of man and 
the citizen, of the legislation secularising education at the end of the 19th century and the law of 
December 9, 1905, has enabled France today to strike a balance that is a precious asset. We must 
neither allow it to be brought into question, nor succumb to excessive zeal, even if the difficulties 


encountered in applying it in a new social and international context call for greater vigilance. 


Observatoire de la laicité 
99, rue de Grenelle — 75007 Paris 
Mel: secretariat.laicite@pm.gouv.fr / Site Internet: www. laicite.gouv. fr 


Laicité 


viewed from a phenomenological perspective as a cultural phenomenon 


Inspiration for this section came from “The Phenomenology of White Identity” by Linda Martin 
Alcoff in Race as Phenomena: Between Phenomenology and Philosophy of Race (ed. Emily S. 
Lee, Rowman & Littlefield, 2019, pp 175-188). My philosophical conclusion is that 
contemporary /aicité is an evolutionary phenomenon appearing uniquely in those European 


cultures claiming a secular identity. 


What does it mean to assign oneself a secular identity to describe a way of being in the world as 
an attitude or disposition in lieu of a religious life? Secular identity, from a phenomenological 
perspective, refers less to a set of empirical facts about a person and more about the observable 
aspects of personal subjectivity, that is, individual behaviour. The phenomenological concept of 
secular identity acts as a positive and cohesive force in determining individual and group societal 
values in the world. The notion of secular identity, then, can help to balance the essentialist and 


determinist conceptions of society often linked to, and dominated by, the historical influence of 
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religion. Secular identity, arising from an individual’s orientation towards the world, is contingent, 
variable, and dynamic and its realization evolves, upon reflection, by disclosing the hidden and 


subtle motives for the choice of a religious life, or the choice not to be religious. 


To assign oneself a secular identity is to accept responsibility in evaluating experiences that may 
seem to be highly individual or, transcendental and universal. Phenomenologists understand 
human experience as inescapable in the world. But there are many personal worlds, not merely 
one, which overlap disclosing complex interrelationships. One thing that is clear is that secular 
identity is an historically acquired identity, not a natural one. Humanity is not naturally irreligious, 
but culturally religious with each nation believing its gods as superior to others. The notion of 
assigning oneself a secular identity emerged out of the historical strife over religious experiences 
and the state-enforced political advantages in favour of a particular religion over other religious 
bodies. In this sense, secular identity evolved as a result of a particular Western historical 


experience and its efforts at power politics. 


The lived experience of secular identity by a significant portion of Western society has produced 
some large-scale societal changes, as well as introducing some particular state legislative policies. 
Numerous scholars, particularly sociologists, social psychologists, political scientists, economists, 
and historians, have spent much time studying secular identity within Western culture. And, as a 
result, to assign oneself a secular identity has become a desirable goal for many individuals as an 
option in life. Secular identity remains an important constituent of many state and ecclesiastical 
societal patterns. Beyond secular identity as a constituent of the social environment, there is the 
distinct first-person human consciousness, or the personal experience of secularity. Among the 
various personal secular experiences, philosophers discern similarities. In distinguishing these 
similarities, the work of social psychologists has been most important in revealing significant 
patterns of secular identity in the perception, judgment, affect, and response in the individual. 
Secular identity can also disclose not only how we live in our world but how we participate in 
fashioning our world as agents. Whether liberal or conservative, urban or rural, poor or middle 
class, secular identity may discredit (incorrectly) certain alternatives in living life, 1.e., living life 


religiously. To overcome religious ignorance today requires more effort than it perhaps did in 
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times past, given how many people live in urban areas and often with a high degree of information 


overload. 


Today’s secular identity discloses new practices and takes new forms, and cannot maintain the 
anti-religious stance of former times. Secular identity, just as all identity formulations, is 
multidimensional and dynamic and in constant process of reproduction, regeneration, and 
transformation to more updated forms. Upon philosophical reflection, the assignment of a secular 
identity need not be the necessary end result of a process of deliberation over religion. The 
retention of a religious identity, or its cultural equivalent, may be the result. In the temporal order 
of priorities, the acquisition, or acceptance of a religious identity, must logically precede the 
assignment of a secular identity. The process is similar to that of an atheist who needs the presence 
of a god, or gods, in which not to believe. Further, the assignment of a secular identity is not an 
arbitrary act on the part of the individual, but is existentially and thoroughly thought out. Nor is it, 
in any sense, a belief system, but secular identity expresses an overall orientation or attitude to the 
world that organizes and unifies the individual’s experience in the world. A phenomenological 
recognition of secular identity requires knowledge of the variety of optional personal and societal 
values available to human beings. In actuality, the assignment of a secular identity always involves 
the individual’s past experiences, or memories that are retained of them, and how this affects the 
individual’s orientation in the present world and attitude towards a future world. In that light 
secular identity has no independent ontological status. It does not denote that which is outside of 
culture, but precisely that which is within culture that has been rejected. Rejection notwithstanding, 
however, secular identity is a positive human value when understood in terms of a 
contemporary /aicité. Secular identity simply illustrates an option of human behaviour vis-a-vis 


religious experience, often taken for granted without critique or questioning. 


Although an exceptional occurrence, the self-assignment of a secular identity by an individual is 
indicative of the uniquely human and rational ability to define existential cultural values. The self- 
assignment of a secular identity is a distinctly human function that makes the individual free to re- 
invent itself without any religious historical encumbrance. In contemporary /aicité the State 
ensures the ability of individuals to acquire a secular identity, without interference from religion, 


through political and economic opportunities in their particular cultural context. 
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The possibility of republican democracy and national cohesiveness being characteristic of the 
assignment of a secular identity is the result of the particular context of European history. Some 
philosophers, particularly of the Anglophone tradition, doubt that /aicité will ever succeed as a 
significant political and cultural phenomenon. However, the secular state never set itself the 
agenda of creating a nation that could unite and stabilize groups with disparate experiences and 
histories. The agenda of the State, particularly evident in France, is harmony and cohesion within 
governance of the Nation while allowing the the assignment of a secular identity by its citizens. 
Within the French understanding of governance, when there is no longer the possibility of a secular 
identity, alongside a religious one, there will no longer be a republican democracy that has 
something unique to offer the world. Rather, Christendom (or its equivalent in pagan experience) 
will have been restored in some fashion and the world will be once more in an imbalance due to 
religious strife. 
Laicité 


an evolving political theology 


From a phenomenological perspective, /aicité may been consciously envisioned as an 
evolving Political Theology. What, then IJ ask, is antecedent to contemporary /aicité in the French 
political experience? The 1905 French law separating the Church and the State is over a hundred 
years old. The dynamic principle of /aicité it defined, despite the term not being mentioned in the 
text, is unique in the world and is an integral part of France’s contemporary political apparatus. 
This principle is, however, protected neither by the fact that it is legal nor by its relatively old age. 
Indeed, it is controversial both 1) at the national level, where it is subject to contradictory 
debates, and 2) at the international level, where France is often accused of having an intolerant and 


discriminatory system of the separation of Church and State. 


Laicité is the product of the long evolution of the relationship between the Church and the State. 
As Rome’s authority was universal, to all intents and purposes, in Western Europe up to the 
Reformation, France particularized its authority as it broke away from Papacy with the rise of the 
Capetian monarchy. From the beginning of the 14th century, Philip IV of France opposed the 


Pope’s interference in the kingdom affairs. He inaugurated a policy of autonomy, which somewhat 
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reduced the ecclesiastical establishment in political affairs and posited that, in its order, the civil 


jurisdiction did not recognize any superior jurisdiction. 


The Gallican movement reached its peak under Louis XIV with the Declaration of the Clergy of 
France of 1682. This movement favoured the independence of the king in the temporal order and 
supported the superiority of an ecumenical council over the Pope. Affirming implicitly that the 
Church’s influence was limited to spiritual representation outside of temporal realities, enshrined 
in national patrimony the idea that political power precedes religious authority. The 
Enlightenment, as a French movement, took advantage of this principle during the Revolution 
promoting its acceptance within the French Republic. Today, the Republic must continue work 
towards liberating religious organizations from State regulation, including Protestantism and 
Judaism, and strive for the autonomous freedom of belief in the public forum. If ministers of 
religious affairs have public authority and support, they must remain under government control, to 
which they are obliged to swear their loyalty. Ministers of autonomously free religious bodies are 


not subject to this particular rule. 


Avoidance of both interference in and discrimination of by either authority in the other’s 
jurisdiction was the guiding principle of the 1905 law. Article 2 of that law dictated that (as a 
negative notion) “the Republic neither recognizes nor employs nor subsidizes cults”, and (as a 
positive notion) it guaranteed the freedom of particular religious organizations, as long as they did 
not violate the public order. The State abolished the earlier particular rights granted to institutions 
or religious congregations, and confined religion to a personal and private subjectivity. However, 
the notion of personal and private did not mean, and did not intend, that there be no relationship 
to the public sphere of life in the Nation. The State only intended to recognize individuals as 
citizens, irrespective of their background, whether it be religious or ethnic. In short, the State 
applied a phenomenological epoche or “bracketing out” of certain human characteristics in 
defining its notion of citizenship. However, despite the fact that the State desired politically to 
neutralize communitarianism within its borders (in order to prevent divisive faction) it did not seek 
to neutralize community within the public sphere of the life of the Nation. Yet, the 1905 law was 
not devoid of its weaknesses. The State acted, inspired by an optimistic ideology, according to 


which its future depended on the emancipation of religion from the State. But to the contrary, this 
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early /aicism, where religion had no influence of the citizenry, had the effect of provoking the loss 
of a cohesive cultural identity in France. Further, the two World Wars, each in its own way, 
disrupted the political apparatus of France. Thus, the Fifth Republic opted, once more, for a 
“healing” policy during the years from 1945 to 1975. © 


The conception of /aicité as a shared and accepted modus vivendi was destabilized twice in France 
from the 1980s onwards: the first by the diversification of faiths caused by migration to France, 
and the second by the “return of God” movement in politics, spreading globally. This unsettled the 
French Republican elites like nothing had done before. For them, rethinking religion while at the 
same time retaining its founding principles, became a matter of urgency. Confronted with the rise 
of extremisms, in particular radical Islam, and with increasing communitarian political claims, the 
Republic acted sternly. Religious symbols at schools were restricted in 2004, and concealing one’s 
face in public spaces was forbidden in 2010, and, one thing leading to the other, Nativity scenes 


were proscribed in town halls in 2016. 


The Republic and the Church are still part of the national identity of France. But they are not 
exempt from criticisms of their respective positions. In France, the political milieu and the media 
coverage between supporters of a strict version of /aicité, such as is evident in pre-Vatican II 
theology, and supporters of an open version of /aicité, such as is evident in Vatican II theology, 
are a sign of the times. It is reasonable to expect that there is a similar experience on a global scale 
as a sign of the times. Since quarrels over Jaicité go beyond the country’s borders, France is 
regularly accused of initiating and exporting religious intolerance by many in the international 
community. In my interpretation, on a global scale it is becoming evident that political debate has 
disclosed two differing perspectives which illustrate the deep cultural differences between a 
strict /aicité (characteristic of the French version of /aicité) and an open Jaicité (characteristic of 


Anglo-Saxon communitarianism). 


Thus, contemporary /aicité, in its strict or open form, is not readily, nor easily, understood outside 
of France. Often neglected in the debate is the theological antecedent to secular politics. 
Contemporary J/aicité transcends French politics. Contemporary /aicité may also be understood as 


a global phenomenon akin to a non-religious function, not of Christianity only, but of any religion 
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being a necessary quality of human existence. Laicité is subject to misunderstanding of bracketing 
out any form of religion. The truth is that /aicité is tantamount to a non-revealed religion generated 
from a maturing political human consciousness. As I philosophically envision it, accepting non- 
revealed religion, as a necessary quality defining human specificity, is a next step in understanding 


human evolution. 


In light of the shift in Vatican II theology from “Church and State” to “Church and World,” as 
Karl Rahner has acknowledged, a re-fashioning of Christian cultures appears to be necessary in 
the minds of many of the faithful and religious devotees. ’ Indeed, such a change is taking place 
and is profoundly altering the philosophical understanding of the unity of humanity. Reason alone 
is no longer sufficient to define human specificity. On one hand, as a contemporary societal 
phenomenon, /aicité challenges the political reasons for recognizing any religion. On the other 
hand, as a philosophical (theological) phenomenon, /aicité challenges the classical principle of 
reason as defining humanity, and favours historical dynamism, influenced by evolution, as the 
philosophical principle of human specificity. The globalization of Western culture and philosophy, 
has re-fashioned particular cultures to favour modern democratic and individual rights over 
traditional monarchical and aristocratic rights. Thus, /aicité, realized as a_ globalized 
political/theological theory and praxis, is able to guarantee both freedom and equality with respect 
to religion and the world. ° 
Laicité 
and the practical workings of its freedoms and prohibitions. 
FREEDOMS AND PROHIBITIONS IN THE CONTEXT OF "LA/CITE" 
(CONSTITUTIONAL SECULARISM) 
[English translation provided by Observatoire de la Laicité] 


The last decades have seen the emergence, in a fragile social context, of new phenomena, such as 
the rise in communitarian demands and the misuse of secularism for the purpose of stigmatisation; 
the Observatoire de la Laicité has therefore decided to issue a succinct, precise reminder of 


what Laicité means in terms of freedoms and prohibitions. 
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1. PROHIBITIONS AND LIMITS TO INDIVIDUAL FREEDOMS IN THE FRAMEWORK 
OF “LAICITE” 


The principle of secularism means that the State and religious organisations are separate. There is 
therefore no state-run public worship. The State neither recognises, nor subsidises, nor salaries any 
form of worship. Exceptions and adjustments to the ban on funding are defined in the legislation 


and case-law; they concern in particular chaplaincies, which are paid for by the State. ° 


No religion can impose its prescriptions on the Republic. No religious principle can be invoked 


for disobeying the law. 
PROHIBITIONS AND LIMITS IN SPECIFIC AREAS 


In the administration, public services, and firms and associations with a public service mission, 
employees and agents are not allowed to manifest their religious, political or philosophical beliefs 
by signs, clothes or proselytism. Agents and employees represent in fact the nation as a whole, and 
must therefore adopt a neutral and impartial attitude, both towards the public and towards those 


they work with. Infringements are recorded, and can be sanctioned. 


In private enterprises with no public service activity, manifestations of religious beliefs may be 
restricted or prohibited by the company’s regulations, if this is justified by the nature of the work 


and on condition that the limitation is proportionate to the desired objective. '° 


In the public area, in the sense of a common space (public streets and areas open to the public or 
used for public services), the Law of October 11, 2010 prohibits concealing one’s face. The law is 
not based on the /aicité principle, but on public security considerations and the minimum demands 


of life in society. |! 
PROHIBITIONS AND LIMITS IN PUBLIC SERVICES 


Under the law of December 9, 1905, patients can practice their faith in public health institutions 
as long as they do not impede the functioning of the department, and subject to the requirements 


of public order, security, health and hygiene. The freedom to choose one’s doctor does not apply 
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in emergency situations (a doctor cannot be challenged by a patient). Nor can freedom of choice 
run counter to the doctors’ duty roster or the organisation of medical consultations required for 
ensuring the continuity of public service. In the case of a patient’s refusal to accept treatment (a 
blood transfusion, for instance), while the patient’s consent remains the basic principle, entailing 
therefore his or her right of refusal, the courts accept that for performing an act essential for 


survival doctors may disregard the rule. |” 


For mass catering in public institutions, the responsible authority, necessarily neutral, must not 
take into account religious prescriptions concerning food, (halal or casher [kosher]), but can offer 
a choice of menus, with or without meat, for instance. However, in certain closed public 
institutions (for example prisons, boarding establishments or hospitals) or in the army, in 
application of Article 2, paragraph 2 of the Law of December 9, 1905, '* the supervisory authority 
must take into account the fact that certain persons may not have the opportunity to practice their 
faith elsewhere. In such cases, the /aicité principle requires that steps be taken to enable such 
persons to comply with the food prescriptions of their religion, as long as they do not disturb the 
functioning of the public service and do not constitute a form of pressure on the members of the 


group who do not wish to follow suit. '4 


In public sector primary and secondary schools it is forbidden for pupils to manifest ostensibly 
their religious affiliation by signs or clothes. '° In such places, and at an age when the foundations 
of knowledge are acquired and critical faculties developed, the aim is to protect children from 
pressures aimed at making them wear such a sign, and to prevent conflicts between those wearing 


the sign and those who do not. 


In public sector higher education establishments, although all faculty members enjoy freedom of 
expression, all staff members charged with a mission, including individual contractors, whether or 
not they are in contact with students, are subject to the rules applicable to all officials and public 
servants and to private sector employees providing a public service. However, such obligations, 
including that of neutrality, cannot be imposed on outside speakers invited to give a one-off lecture 
in a public sector establishment. Furthermore, teachers cannot refuse to give a class on the grounds, 


for instance, that one or several students are wearing religious signs. 
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SPECIFIC BEHAVIOURS AND PROSELYTISM IN VARIOUS AREAS 


Specific behaviours can arise, such as refusing to shake the hand of a person of the opposite sex, 
to be with such a person in certain collective areas, to work with such a person or to be examined 
medically by such a person. While there is no rule imposing a given form of politeness, as practices 
vary according to country, age and social status, forms of behaviour contrary to the equality 
between women and men and to human dignity are unacceptable, and can be considered to be 


discriminatory. 


In public service areas (sports facilities, public swimming pools, etc.), requests for single-sex 
schedules can be refused, not on the basis of the /aicité principle, but on the grounds of gender 


equality and non-discrimination. '° 


Religious proselytism, consisting in attempting to convince someone to join a religion other than 


simply by clothes or religious signs, !’ is forbidden in public services in the name of neutrality. 


The same holds true in private firms when, through the means employed or the message conveyed, 
they disturb the peace or the normal functioning of the enterprise. The same applies when 
communitarian pressure forces individuals to engage in religious practices, or practices presented 


as such, which they had not personally expressed the desire to abide by. 
2. FREEDOMS AND RIGHTS GUARANTEED BY LA/CITE 


Laicité guarantees freedom of conscience for everyone; this includes the freedom to believe or not 
to believe, to practice a religion, to be atheist, agnostic or to be an adept of humanist philosophies, 
to change religion or to cease to have any religion. A distinction must be drawn, however, between 
the freedom to believe and the freedom to express one’s beliefs. There can be no restriction to the 
freedom of belief. The freedom of thought from which derives the freedom of conscience includes 
the freedom to criticise any idea, opinion or belief, subject only to the legal limits of the freedom 
of expression. The freedom to express one’s religious convictions, however, can be limited for the 


sake of public order, under conditions defined by the law (see the first part of this note). Freedom 
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must however always be the rule, and the limitations the exception, in view of the constitutional 
principles enshrined in our Republic and France’s international commitments, with which such 


legal restrictions must be compatible. 


Laicité guarantees the neutrality of the State, local authorities and public services, thereby ensuring 


their impartiality towards all citizens, regardless of their beliefs and convictions. 


The Republic neither recognises, nor salaries nor subsidises any form of worship. No religion or 
conviction can be either privileged or discriminated against. Laicité is based on the separation 
between the Churches and the State, which means that the Churches cannot intervene in the 
functioning of the public authorities and that the public authorities do not manage the functioning 


of religious institutions. 


Laicité is an emancipating factor in two ways. On the one hand, the State is emancipated from any 
form of religious control. Laicité in France is based on the same principle as democracy: in neither 
case is the legitimacy of political authority founded on a supernatural basis, but on the sole 
sovereignty of the people of citizens. And secondly, /aicité emancipates religions from any form 
of State control. It guarantees believers and non-believers and agnostics the same rights, in 


particular the same right to the freedom to express their convictions. 


Laicité guarantees freedom of religion, but also freedom vis-a-vis religions: no one can be forced 


to respect religious dogma or prescriptions. 


With /aicité, the Republic guarantees the exercise of all civil rights, regardless of individual 


persuasions or beliefs. 


FREEDOMS AND RIGHTS GUARANTEED IN VARIOUS AREAS 


In the public area, in the sense of a common space (such as streets, public gardens, beaches, etc.), 
a person is free to wear religious signs, like any other sign expressing a person’s convictions. For 
reasons of public security and in accordance with the minimum demands of life in society, it is 


however forbidden to conceal one’s face. 
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It is important to distinguish clearly between what constitutes an objective disturbance of the 
peace, which sets a legal limit to religious practices, and a subjective perception which does not in 
itself warrant a limitation of the “fundamental freedoms of movement, of conscience and personal 
freedom.” '* Dress codes, forms of physical appearance or behaviour, presented or perceived as 
expressions of religious affiliation, are liable to provoke reactions of hostility or 
suspicion. | Prohibition of all signs reflecting a person’s religious or other convictions in public 
areas (in the sense of the common space) would be an attack on the fundamental freedom to express 
one’s convictions (in the realm of religion, politics, trade unions, philosophy). Under the French 
Rule of Law, characterised by the principle of freedom, one does not forbid all that one disapproves 
of. 


In a more general sense, in all areas, and with the exception of agents or employees carrying out a 
public service mission, people can dress as they wish, as long as they avoid forms of exhibition 
forbidden by law and abide by the rules concerning professional wear and the restrictions that may 
be imposed by requirements of public order, decency or hygiene, and by those justified by the 


nature of the task, and on condition that the limitation is proportional to the aim pursued. 


FREEDOMS AND RIGHTS GUARANTEED IN BOARDING ESTABLISHMENTS, 
HOSPITALS, ARMED FORCES, PENITENTIARY STRUCTURES AND IN THE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 
The application of the /aicité principle must take into account the fact that certain persons are 
unable to practise their religion elsewhere, if they find themselves in boarding establishments, 
hospitals, the armed forces or in a penitentiary structure. That is why the Law of December 9, 1905 


specifies that chaplaincies, paid for by the State, should be set up in such places. 


The Republic guarantees that public education be governed by the /aicité principle. 

In public higher education institutions, which are areas of debate and freedom of expression, the 
students, who have freely chosen their course of study, are free to manifest their convictions, within 
the limits of the proper functioning of the establishment. 7? However students’ dress should be 
adapted to the requirements in terms of hygiene or security of certain activities or courses (physical 


or sporting activities, practical work in chemistry, manipulation of dangerous instruments, etc.) 
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During examinations, in order to prevent fraud, students may be asked not to conceal their ears, so 
that the absence of communication devices can be checked. Furthermore, contestation of lectures 
in the form of threats, pressure or attempts to challenge the lecturer, or to exclude some of the 
students, can lead to disciplinary action, in addition to possible legal sanctions. Students of the 
teacher training colleges (Ecoles supérieures du professorat et de l'éducation - ESPE), who have 
passed the competitive examination for entering the teaching profession, are ipso facto trainee civil 
servants, and thereby subject to the obligation of neutrality - whether they be already teaching or 
still students. Lastly, while the departments organising examinations are invited to avoid, as far as 
possible, sessions on religious feast days, if it proves materially impossible to do so that does not 


constitute a violation of the religious freedom of the candidates. 


RELIGIOUS EXPRESSION IN THE PUBLIC AREA AND RELATIONS WITH THE 
CHURCHES 
Ceremonies, processions or other external collective manifestations of worship are possible as long 
as they do not disturb the peace. Mayors can however impose a route or a location for such 


religious demonstrations, for reasons of security or road traffic. 


Religions are free, like any other social group, to express themselves on matters of society, ethics, 
politics or social affairs, as long as they do not preach discrimination, hatred or violence, or civil 


disobedience. 


Any citizen or organisation can express, by lawful means, hostility towards a draft bill, or even a 
law duly voted, on the grounds that they consider the text to be contrary to their convictions. 
However, once the bill becomes law they are bound to obey it and refrain from hindering its 
application. No one is however obliged to make use personally of a freedom granted by law. 
Expression of one’s convictions cannot go so far as to question, in the name of principles 


considered to be “of a higher order’’, the legitimacy of decisions taken by democratic bodies. 


While the /aicité principle distinguishes between the Churches and the Republic, it does not 
prevent the public authorities from consulting representatives of the religions and the main 


philosophical schools of thought. 
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Notes 


[1] Some Catholic readers may be familiar with Giuseppe Alberigo’s understanding of the term as 
outlined in <<Facteurs de laicité au Concile Vatican II>> in Revue des Sciences Religieuses, tome 
74, fas. 2, 2000, in which he writes in a footnote: “Ce mot est utilisé dans le sens du processus de 
‘déclericalisation’ 4 l’interieur de |’Eglise et non pas pour indiquer une orientation pour 
l’autonomie de l’Etat vis-a-vis de l’Eglise.” [Translation: This word is used in the sense of meaning 
the process of ‘declericalization’ within the Church and not to indicate an understanding of the 
autonomy of the State vis-a-vis the Church.] My approach is the opposite. I accept the term in a 
positive sense as used in the current political discussions indicating the societal phenomenon of 
the separation of Church and State. Laicité, formulated by the Council, indicated a different 
understanding than the one evident in in modern political usage. The Council, according to 
Alberigo, recognized /aicitéas indicating one element in the Church’s 
internal aggiornamento with respect to the participation of the laity in ecclesial governance. The 
term evolved from “laicism” as introduced by Pope Pius XI in the encyclical Quas primus (1925). 
[2] s. v. ‘Secularization’ in The Encyclopedia of Theology: The Concise Sacramentum Mundi (ed. 
Karl Rahner) Burns and Oates (1975:1554). 

[3] Vatican II expanded the Church’s political presence as a human value beyond the visible 
structures of the ecclesiastical corporation. Not the ancient, nor the medieval, but the technically 
scientific world is to benefit from Church’s Pastoral Constitution on the Church in 
the Modern World. The astute phenomenological philosopher will, no doubt, contemplate the 
Constitution’s benefits for a postmodern and posthuman world. 

[4] The idea of Thales that “all things are full of gods” ... meant that “the divinities are not actually 
found in peculiar or sacred places or times, as mythology. ... The divinities lie immediately before 
us, in things themselves.” Leslie Dewart (1969:54) The Foundations of Belief New York: Herder 
and Herder. 

[5] s. v. ‘Secularization’ in The Encyclopedia of Theology: The Concise Sacramentum Mundi (ed. 
Karl Rahner) Burns and Oates (1975:1559). 

[6] J. Middleton Murry, an early 20" century literary critic, suggested that a problem for modern 
philosophers was the understanding of the new Western world that followed the Great War of 
1914-1918. However, optimistically, he noted that “it is really not a new world, but the old one 
clearly seen for the first time. But it is a new world for them in which the lines of cleavage were 
entirely different from what they had seemed to be; a world which seemed cold and alien and 
hostile, yet afterwards appeared to have at least the attraction that discoveries might be made in it 
and new lessons learned.” The Evolution of an Intellectual (1927:171) London: Jonathan Cape. 
[7] ef. ‘Church and World’ in The Encyclopedia of Theology: A Concise Sacramentum Mundi (ed. 
Karl Rahner) Burns & Oates, 1975. 

[8] In this section I have relied heavily on the article, “Laicité: Why French Secularism is So Hard 
to Grasp,” published by Institut Montaigne (Articles — 11 December, 2017) a nonprofit, 
independent organization based in Paris, France. The author, Dr. Anastasia Colosimo is a professor 
of political theology at Sciences Po, Paris. Both organizations are accessible via the Internet. 

[9] In accordance with Article 2, paragraph 2 of the law of December 9, 1905. 

[10] Article L 1121-1 of the Code du travail; Article L 1321-2-1 of the Code du travail; Directive 
78/2000 CE of the Conseil d’Etat, November 27, 2000. 

[11] Decision of the Conseil constitutionnel, n. 2010-613 DC, October 7, 2010. 
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[12] Conseil d’Etat, October 26, 2001. Senanayaké 

[13] Expenditures incurred by chaplaincies for ensuring that religions can be freely practiced in 
institutions such as primary and secondary schools, hospices, mental homes and prisons, may 
however be included in the corresponding budgets. 

[14] Conseil d’Etat, February 10, 2016, n. 385929, M.B. 

[15] Law of March 15, 2004, regulating the application of the /aicité principle to the wearing of 
signs or clothes manifesting a religious affiliation in public sector primary and secondary schools. 
[16] However, Article 225-3 of the Code penal lists several exceptions, justified by “the protection 
of victims of sexual violence; considerations related to respect for privacy and decency, and the 
promotion of gender equality or the interests of men and women; and the freedom of association 
and the organisation of sporting activities”. 

[17] Conseil d’Etat, November 27, 1996; n. 170207, 170208. 

[18] Conseil d’Etat Order 402742, 402777, August 26, 2016: Ligue des droits de l’homme et 
autres - association de défense des droits de l’homme collectif contre |’islamophobie en France. 
[19] Such forms of dress, of physical appearance or behaviour, may be presented as signs of a 
common affiliation, but also of marks of respect or modesty. Such signs concern both men and 
women, but reservations mainly target women’s clothes. Reservations or expressions of hostility 
mainly spring from the feeling that such manifestations are a symbolic aggression on the part of a 
religion seen as practising proselytism in the collective space. In the case of women’s clothes, such 
signs are seen as an infringement of women’s freedom, of their right to equality, even of their 
dignity, in violation of the principle of equality between men and women. 

[20] See the report of the Stasi Commission, 2003: “The situation of the Universities, although 
they belong to the public education system, is very different from that of the schools. University 
students are adults. Universities must be open to the world. There can therefore be no question of 
preventing students from expressing their religious, political or philosophical convictions. On the 
other hand, such manifestations must not lead to transgressing the institution’s rules. It is not 
admissible for faculty members to be challenged owing to their sex or supposed religion, nor for 
teaching to be obstructed on principle.” 
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PART FOUR 


SECULAR POLITY AT VATICAN II 
A Shift Towards Democracy 


Introductory Remarks. 


I write this essay from a phenomenological philosophical perspective. It arises from a pastoral, or 
communitarian appreciation of the documents of Vatican II, and not a dogmatic one. However, 
these documents are particular to a specific domination. Yet, the communitarian pastoral solution 
to an issue in Canada will not be the same as the communitarian pastoral solution to the same issue 
in Argentina. Laicité, as a political concept, and the four Constitutions of the Church as concepts 
of polity represent “powers of authority,” secular and religious respectfully, that each possesses. 
These powers of authority disclose the physical, mental and moral capacity to act administratively 
upon a collection of individuals, (i.e., the State composed of citizens, etc.) and to receive 
administrative direction, to varying degrees of acceptability, from these individuals, (i.e., as 
Nations, etc.). [1] As a phenomenological philosopher, I envision the State as presenting itself as 
an artificial political construct (a phenomenon) observed and identified mainly by borders (among 
other attributes), and the modern Church to present itself as an artificial political construct (a 
phenomenon) observed and identified mainly without borders (among other characteristics). The 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648, as Western polity, to my mind, inaugurated the phenomenon of the 


evolution of the modern state which premised sovereignty on the conquest of global territory. 


As yet, within Anglophone philosophy there is no satisfactory translation for Laicité. Translations, 
such as “secularism,” are usually inadequate because they imply scepticism or hostility rather than 
neutrality towards religion as is characteristic of contemporary J/aicité. Within its particular history, 
each country composed of Anglo-Saxon political values needs to balance the authority of the State 
with the authority of religion. As a concern of national polity, /aicité is attracting the attention of 
the current French citizenry, but this time seen from a different perspective than from the French 
Republic of 1905 at which time the Church and State were legally separated. Further, the meaning 
of laicité is currently evolving beyond that which was incorporated into the French Constitution 
of 1946. As a modern political principle, it applies to all religions within a given State on how 


secular and religiously-minded individuals may live together (i.e., le vivre-ensemble). A Professor 
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of French in Modern Languages, Michael Kelly, identifies the phenomenon of “global 
decolonization” as a cause of the present-day tension that /aicité engenders in establishing /e vivre- 
ensemble, particularly in contemporary France. [2] To my mind, as a phenomenon evolving 
outside of the French experience, it is doubtful as to how long /aicité can characterize exclusively 
the identity of the French Nation/State. As a democratic value /aicité is becoming recognized as 


the property of humanity. 


Laicité explicitly discloses Republican Values. 


Laicité guarantees freedom of conscience. It allows a societal freedom to disclose one’s beliefs or 
convictions given a regulated respect for public order. Laicité supports the neutrality of the State 
and recognizes the equality of all before the law without deference to religion or philosophical 
belief. Given its neutral stance, /aicité also guarantees that no one can be forced to accept religious 


dogmas or teachings. 


The order of polity of /aicité implies the separation of the State from all forms of religious 
organizations. The political order is based on the sole sovereignty of human beings, thus 
eliminating the previous authority derived through the “Divine Right of Kings” philosophy. 
Contemporary Jaicité does not apply to a Nation in its cultural identity. It applies to the political 
governance of the Nation (as a cultural identity) but as incorporated into Nation-State and ensuring 
equality of the citizens vis-a-vis the administration and the public service, regardless of the 
convictions or beliefs of the citizenry. Laicité is not the enemy of religions: it protects them and 
because it is a living principle, must also adapt in order to retain all of its original insight. Laicité is 


not a fossilized concept. 


On July 15, 2021, with the installation of the Inter-ministerial Committee for Secularism the 
French Government began re-evaluating how to balance the French model of /aicité with the 
intention of reconciling the exercise of individual freedoms with the necessity of republican 
cohesiveness. This Committee, which replaced the Secularism Observatory created in 2013, in 
fact, makes it possible to effectively coordinate the policies of all government ministries concerned 
with the current cultural experience of the citizens. In effect, the Committee desires to restore the 


principles inherited from 1905, (through a ressourcement), and adapting them to the experience of 
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contemporary French society. Nothing contrary to the spirit of the French Republic will be enacted 
through this restoration. There will be, no doubt, lessons to be learned here by the Committee from 
those outside the influence of France. One lesson is that freedom of worship will be guaranteed in 
order to maintain respect for order and harmony among the various religions and philosophies 
evident within the public forum. All religious organizations of whatever description will be 


accorded the legal and financial status appropriate to their legitimate constitutions. [3] 


In light of the role cultures play vis-a-vis /aicité | paraphrase from Edward Bell (Brescia College, 


University of Western Ontario). 


It has long been believed that there is a relationship between a society’s culture and its ability to 
produce and sustain democratic forms of government. The ancient Athenians maintained that their 
democracy depended, in part, on the fostering of “civic virtue” or democratic culture. Machiavelli, 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, and J. S. Mill also maintained that culture and democracy were related, 
and a wide variety of social scientists have come to broadly similar conclusions. Over the years 
the Church has followed a strategy much like that of any other organization in the secular political 
realm. It has preferred a position of dominance for itself, but where that was not feasible, it was 
willing to enter into a democratic compromise. And like other groups involved in power struggles 
in which domination by a single contender is unlikely, in reaching a compromise the Church came 
to adopt a democratic ideology regarding secular political practice, awakening to the fact that it 


could survive and even flourish under liberal democracy. [4] 


The unacknowledged issue arising in Bell’s rendering, as I see it, is that the Church’s monarchical 
history is being (consciously) overlooked. This suggests to me that move to a democratic self- 
conception will likely threaten the monarchists who believe that the Church is necessarily 
constituted as sacred institution and not dependent on the general will of the people. Trusting in a 
liberal democracy can be conceived, from a theological point of view, as indicating a lack of 
confidence in divine providence. However, to me, form a philosophical perspective it suggests 
something more positive. The shift to a democratic understanding requires a philosophical re- 
thinking of the contemporary role of the divine in human affairs. In short, a re-conception of God 


in the Western tradition is required. 
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Again, but in relation to the polity of human rights and society, I paraphrase the Conclusion 


from Paolo G. Carozza and Daniel Philpott. [5] 


As Pope Benedict XVI’s December 2006 address to the Roman Curia suggests, the Catholic 
Church’s relationship to human rights and democracy has long been ambivalent. The Church 
endorsed human rights as early as the sixteenth century in pronouncements on colonization in the 
New World. Through a dialogue with the modern world, including with philosophers of the 
Enlightenment, and through the parallel evolution of the state-system the Church’s teaching 
converged more and more with the norms of human rights and democracies found in these secular 
institutions. This convergence was consolidated at Vatican II. [J am not sure that “convergence” 
is the best description of what actually happened. If the term is taken to mean the act of moving 
towards a union or a uniformity, I would disagree. From my philosophical perspective, I see a 
parallel evolution of Church and State occurring at Vatican IT that discloses more influence of the 
modern State upon the Church than the influence of the contemporary Church upon the State. Put 
colloquially, there is more “world” in the Church than “Church” in the world. The authors 
continue:| But Vatican II did not dispose of the differences between the Catholic and secular 
understanding of human rights and democracy, either in theory or in practice. In the case of long 
established or newly minted democracies, entirely new forms of divergence between the Church’s 
teachings and democratic practice have arisen. Such divergence is likely to persist, even as the 
Church is likely to remain enthusiastic about the core norms of constitutional democracies. Though 
the Church’s teaching has evolved—or, better yet, “developed,” to use the concept that John Henry 
Newman articulated in the nineteenth century and that the Church had embraced in the twentieth— 
there is nevertheless continuity and consistency behind the Church’s ambivalent stance toward 
human rights, democracy, and the modern state. The common thread running through centuries of 
teaching and practice consists of the Church’s commitment to upholding the transcendent dignity 
of the human person and affirming that the legitimacy of any political authority lies in its 
accountability to the common good, understood as a moral order grounded in this human dignity, 


rather than in state sovereignty or even democracy as such. 


Philosophically, human dignity need not be a transcendental concept (as the Christian Church 


maintains) in the 21*t Century. It can be founded upon deep anthropological insights and secular 
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societal values that are compatible with a contemporary understanding of /aicité. Human dignity 
need not be assigned by the divinity, but is an innate status arising within the autonomous and 
unique specification of the human being. Discussing the evolution of secular polity within the 
Church, Carlos Thiebaut, in an insightful article entitled, Secularizing Traditional Catholicism: 
Laicism and Laicité, provides another perspective demonstrating the need for a philosophical re- 


assessment of the relationship between Church and State. [6] The Abstract reads: 


Some cases of countries and cultures in which traditional Catholicism has played a major role in 
defining public culture are undergoing accelerated secularization processes; the result should be 
relevant for the diagnoses underlying contemporary post-secular proposals. It is argued, first, that 
in these countries (Spain has been taken as a main example), where the Catholic Church lost its 
institutional power, it is also losing its ethical hegemony. While public and political debates still 
retain the sense of symbolically laden, communal ethical accord, they are no longer understood 
with religious overtones. It is suggested, second, that /aicité — a non-aggressive stance concerning 
religion — could adequately describe this predicament, though it retains a trait of self-defence vis- 
a-vis the Church that is normally attached to the term ‘laicism’. It is proposed, third, that 
secularization takes place at the ethical level, in which no sense of loss can be attached to the 
secular citizen. It is at this level, where the conflicts around meanings and values, which can be 
framed in religious or secularized terms, set the agenda for legal and political discussions, and 


where the equal standing of religious and secular interpretations should be assessed. 


Clearly, in light of these three articles the move towards democracy within the monarchical 
Catholic Church is a two-edged sword, as it were. For traditionalists the monarchical 
understanding of the Church appears to be “under attack” from progressive liberal thinkers. They 
fail to recognize the positive phenomena in human evolutionary development that have arisen from 
within modern countries, cultures and human rights movements. Traditionalists notwithstanding, 
it is apparent to critical philosophers that /aicité is explicitly disclosing republican political values 


both in secular society and within religious institutions. 
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Vatican II Pastoral Constitution (Gaudium et Spes) explicitly discloses Communitarian Values. 


Pastoral theology, or communitarian practical philosophy, deals with the Church as a present 
reality with a societal and historical structure. It is a present reality of human existential life. 
Accordingly, then, I choose to focus on the practical philosophical polity disclosed in Gaudium et 
Spes which I take to be a modern task of philosophy. In this instance, as a phenomenological 
philosopher, I view theology and philosophy as focused on the same existential experience. Their 
distinction is only of theoretical academic importance as Vergilius Ferm has noted. [7] I 
interpret Gaudium et Spes, then, within the phenomenological philosophical tradition by 
“bracketing out” this academic distinction and focus on the observable human historical 


experience of meaning. 


The world is the theatre of human history disclosing the meanings of individual and collective 
human endeavour. In human history the Church is no threat to /aicité in that it “is not motivated 
by earthly ambition.” [8] The contemporary material world, being accomplished through modern 
scientific inquiry and techno-digital progress, is expanding further to include the conquest of 
extraterrestrial space. This expansion and the need for an appropriate polity is noted in Gaudium 
et Spes (para. 9). “Meanwhile there is a growing conviction that humanity is able and has the duty 
to strengthen its mastery over nature and that there is need to establish a political, social, and 
economic order at the service of humanity, to assert and develop the dignity proper to individuals 
and to societies.” In today’s secular context of governance, the appropriate polity is not to be found 
in religious revelation, but rather in solutions that are fully human. Nevertheless, within its shift 
from the exclusivity of Christian Revelation the Church “sincerely proclaims that all men and 
women, those who believe as well as those who do not, should help to establish right order in this 


world where all live together” (Gaudium et Spes, para. 21). 


A political community is necessary for the evolutionary development of humanity in the modern 
world. The existential evolutionary development of humanity takes place on an individual and 
historic level. “The social order and its development must constantly yield to the good of the 
person, since the order of things must be subordinate to the order of persons and not the other way 
around” (Gaudium et Spes, para. 26). Contemporary Christian polity is to safeguard basic human 


rights under every political system by educating its citizenry to a higher degree of culture. I suggest 
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that a means to a higher degree of culture is the modern scientific attitude which, in fact, 
understood as a contemporary Western philosophical phenomenon, (as a techno-digital culture) 
renders all previous cultural attitudes traditional. A modern scientific culture produces, by its own 
investigations, many solutions that in former times were expected from the “heavenly powers,” as 
it were. As a result, the Council notes that: “We cannot but deplore certain attitudes, not unknown 
among Christians, deriving from a short-sighted view of the rightful autonomy of [modern] 
science; they have occasioned conflict and controversy and have misled many into opposing faith 


and science” (Gaudium et Spes, para. 36). 


A policy of /aicité, not hostile to the Church, can readily accept the Church’s teaching that: “By 
its nature and mission [by its polity, in other words] the church is universal in that it is not 
committed to any one culture or to any political, economic or social system. Hence, it can be a 
very close bond between the various communities of people and nations, provided that they trust 
the church and guarantee it true freedom to carry out its mission” (Gaudium et Spes, para. 42). The 
political notion at play here, it seems to me, is that the Church’s variable visible social structure, 
disclosed by its natural and missionary bond can act as a cohesive bond. Further, this bond may be 
enriched by the evolution of societal life within whatever culture it is found on the face of the 


earth. The democratic polity of Gaudium et Spes is “unity within diversity.” 


A human value found in contemporary political life is the guarantee of the rights of the person and 
the rights of the citizen; person being the moral concept (favoured by the Church) and citizen being 
the political concept (favoured by the State). The former is a member of a national community and 
the latter is a member of a political community. Personhood is a universal concept, whereas, 
citizenship is a particular concept. The Council’s polity in no way discourages the civil 
community’s purpose to work for the implementation of the common good. Within the State 
system, it acknowledges that “the political community, then, exists for the common good: this is 
its full justification and meaning and the source of its specific and basic right to exist” (Gaudium 
et Spes, para. 74). In this capacity, the State exists as a moral force of authority based on freedom 
and a sense of responsibility, the document states, leaving the choice of political structure and 
appointment of officers to the free decision of the citizens. It is to be noted, however, that in the 


separation of Church and State which “are autonomous and independent of each other in their own 
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fields,” does not terminate in two equal human jurisdictions. The Church claims divine assistance 
which the secular State lacks. Gaudium et Spes (para. 76) states that “humanity’s horizons are not 
confined to the temporal order; living in human history they retain the fullness of their eternal 
calling.” It appears that the “eternal calling” has been renounced in the establishment of the secular 


State. 


Although rarely advocated in the public forum, this Constitution continues to support the theory 
of a just war based on human values. “State leaders and all who share the burdens of public 
administration have the duty to defend the interests of their people and to conduct such grave 
matters with a deep sense of responsibility. However, it is one thing to wage a war of self-defense; 
it is quite a different matter to seek to conquer another nation” (Gaudium et Spes, para. 79). Ideally, 
however, the Church envisions the outlawing of war through the establishment of a universally 


acknowledged public authority vested with the effective power to ensure security for all nations. 


With respect to the Church’s polity, then, from a phenomenological philosophical perspective, 
explicitly disclosing pastoral, or particular communitarian values, it should be clear that the Church 
and State share the same goal for humanity’s evolutionary democratic development. However, the 
contemporary distinction between Church and State preserves the Church’s presumption of faith 


in divine involvement to achieve its ends. As the document’s conclusion reads: 


Faced with the wide variety of situations and forms of human culture in the world, this conciliar 
program is deliberately general on many points; indeed, while the teaching presented is that 
already accepted in the church, it will have to be pursued further and amplified because it often 
deals with matters which are subject to continual development. Still, we have based our proposals 
on the word of God and the spirit of the Gospel. Hence we entertain the hope that many of our 
suggestions will succeed in effectively assisting all people, especially after they have been adapted 
to different nations and mentalities and put into practice by the faithful under the direction of their 


pastors [my italics] (Gaudium et Spes, para. 91). 


To my mind, divine involvement as an active agent in the affairs of global humanity (politically 


and morally) may be legitimately and existentially doubted by those faithful, as well as others, 
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who fashion a communitarian polity for the future of humanity. The phenomenological 
philosopher, then, is prompted to question the necessity for divine involvement in moder 
democratic affairs. As Paolo Carozza’s has noted in his 2012 article, The Catholic Church, Human 


Rights, and Democracy: Convergence and Conflict with the Modern State (pg. 23): [9] 


The Council’s Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern World, Gaudium et Spes, did 
not refer to “democracy” as such, but rejected despotic governments, affirmed the freedom of 
people to choose their type of government and their leaders, and appealed to the importance of 
political participation, which in turn it said required the rule of law and separation of powers. True 
to tradition, the document endorsed human rights far more strongly and explicitly. By that time, 
though, the political landscape of the world meant that to endorse human rights was effectively to 
endorse democracy since human rights were realized most effectively in states with democratic 
constitutions. Finally, Gaudium et Spes continued and extended the Catholic tradition of viewing 
the common good as worldwide in scope, and stressed repeatedly that international solidarity, 
coordination, institutions, and law are necessary to secure peace, development, and human rights. 
As I see it, the above quote stresses human agency as the operative force in establishing democracy 


worldwide. Divine agency is not needed. 


By way of a summation, I have succinctly charted the points considered in this presentation 
concerning /aicité and communitarian (pastoral) values in table below, which to my mind, suggests 
a parallel development of each under their respective titles. From these historical developments I 
conclude with the following observations. First, there is a demonstrable shift from monarchical 
government to democratic governance as a product of the evolution of ecclesial polity. But it must 
be acknowledged the secular polity is incompatible with divinely inspired government as is most 
evident from a phenomenological philosophical perspective. Secondly, from this same 
perspective, it appears that the traditional monarchical understanding of the Church’s presence in 
a future world will not be sustainable. That is to say that, ironically, the Church’s polity may 
“evolve” to its previous pre-Constantinian status and engage life alongside political organizations 


fashioned through humanitarian values. 
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The polity of /aicité and of Communitarian Values compared in Chart Form 


Polity of Laicité 


Polity of Communitarian Values 


1. The modern administrative 
State functions within its scope defined 
by borders. 


1. The contemporary Catholic Church 
functions as a State outside the scope of 
borders. 


2. Laicité presents as an authority of 
democratic political power. 


2. Communitarian values present as an 
authority of moral power. 


3. Laicité employs secular understanding 
in advancing a universal concept of /e 
vivre-ensemble for the contemporary 
global community. 


3. Communitarian values employ 
particular theological understandings in 
advancing the concept of global 
harmony. 


4. Laicité guarantees freedom of 
conscience of the citizens of the State. 


4. Communitarian (pastoral) values 
guarantee the freedom of conscience of 
the faithful. 


5. Laicité may be understood as a 
transnational universal political concept. 


5. Communitarian values may be 
understood as transcending their cultural 
origins. 


6. Laicité (particularly in France) is 
presently undergoing a 

political ressourcement. 

7. Laicité posits the 

autonomy of the State within its temporal 
jurisdiction. 


6. Communitarian values (globally 
experienced) are undergoing a 

political ressourcement. 

7. Communitarian values posit the 
autonomy of the person as a member of 
the human race. 


8. Laicité defers to the rule of law. 


8. Communitarian values defer to the rule 
of law. 
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ENDNOTES 


[1] Gaudium et Spes, paragraph 4 notes: “Ours is a new age of history with profound 
and rapid changes spreading gradually to all corners of the earth. ... We are entitled 
then to speak of a real social and cultural transformation whose repercussions are felt at 
the religious level also. A transformation of this kind brings with it the serious 
problems associated with any crisis of growth. Increase in power is not always 
accompanied by control of that power for the benefit of humanity. In probing the 
recesses of their own minds, people often seem more uncertain than ever of themselves: 
in the gradual and precise unfolding of the laws of social living, they are uncertain 
about how to plot its course” [my italics]. Flannery, Austin Vatican Council II Costello 
Publishing & Dominican Publications (1996:165). 

[2] Cf. https://theconversation.com/frances-la-cite-why-the-rest-of-the-world-struggles- 
to-understand-it-149943 

[3] Further information at https://www.gouvernement.fr/laicitegouvfr 

[4] Cf. https://www.luc.edu/media/lucedu/dccirp/pdfs/articlesforresourc/Article_- 
_Bell, Edward.pdf 

[5] Cf. https://scholarship.law.nd.edu/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?article=1888&context=law_f 
aculty_scholarship 

[6] Cf. (PDF) “Secularizing Traditional Catholicism: laicism and laicité”, Philosophy 
and Social Criticism, 36, 3-4 (2010) 365-380. (researchgate.net) 

[7] “Theology need not have any necessary reference to religion; it may be a purely 
theoretical discussion about God and God’s relation to the world on a disinterested 
plane of free inquiry.” s. v. “Theology” in Dictionary of Philosophy: Ancient, Medieval, 
Modern Littlefield, Adams (1963). 

[8] Gaudium et Spes, paragraph 3. All quotes are taken from Flannery, Austin 

(1996) Vatican Council IT Costello Publishing, Dominican Publications. 

[9] Cf. https://scholarship.law.nd.edu/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?article=1888&context=law_f 
aculty_ scholarship. 
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